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cent, of the membership; perhaps this is the effect of the rule that
the two members of any standing committee who have the lowest
attendance retire automatically from that committee at the end of the
year. Above all, committees meet much more frequently than in
the counties; most of them meet at least fortnightly. We have been
supplied with figures showing the number of committee and sub-
committee meetings in 1936 (excluding 'Committees of the whole
Council'); in that year 819 committee meetings were held, a remark-
able figure, equivalent to nearly three meetings on every weekday
of the year. Although no member of the council may serve on more
than two standing committees, it is evident that the office of city
councillor is no sinecure and involves the expenditure of a con-
siderable amount of time and energy. The number of committees
has been slightly reduced by the recent organization; henceforward
they will in the main 'report' transactions already carried through,
instead of merely 'recommending* policies to council. We should
not overrate the importance of the change; there is no doubt that
in the past recommendations were usually adopted, if the chairman
knew his business, but it will often be a great gain for a committee
to be able to take action without waiting for a council meeting, and
to know that its actions are irreversible.
The selection of the personnel of committees obviously becomes
more important under the new system than it was under the old. It
is made by a small selection committee of experienced councillors
every year after the elections. The principles which are, and should
be, adopted have been a matter of some dispute. Before the War
there was a good deal of arrangement between the local organizations
of the two great national parties as to the composition of the in-
fluential committees. After the War a fair representation of the
wards on each committee was generally attempted. In recent
years the local Labour party have been claiming proportional repre-
sentation according to parties. The recent reorganization scheme,
however, is based upon quite a different principle. It has aimed at
securing the greatest possible co-ordination of policy and the maxi-
mum regularity of attendance at committees, and so has devised a
system of 'interlocking' membership. Roughly, one member of every
committee is to serve on every other committee whose field of work
is at all akin, e.g. one member of the education committee is to be
on each of the allied library, public health, housing, baths, and parks
committees. But these are to be as far as possible different members
of the education committee; it is not desired that a few councillors
should be on many committees. If this interlocking is to be achieved,